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. ^ ' Among the character istirs of communicative * ' ' ' 
apprehensive \ individuals are fea'cful reactions to communicatipn 
situations, perceptions . of low personal cpmpeteticy, an inability to 
identify appropriate social behaviors, and an anticipation of • 
, negative outcomes to interaqtion. One proposed model for 
^ Qommunication apprehension assumes that a ^,state *of apprehension 
^ arisesHts a result of an inability to identify communication 

behaviors expected to leadT to a realization of thd- interaction goal 
(perceived outcome). The- chaijjce of a^rriving a€'an expectation of jaosi 
ycl^bmpTrshment ' is incr^ the number of alternatives ^uijdec 

consideration is increalsed. Thesfe eilpectations arise as a result ofe a 
cognitive evaluation process tmfet may involve both* personality and. 
situational factors Th^ model assumes ^hat the task of the 
Indiyid ^^f^l ig to idp ntif y^ gnmp hphav J nr nr -be^hayioral strategy which. 



when >enactQd in the presence of-one*s co-interactant , will*'result in 
the accomplishment, of some end. An initi/Bil test of the model to^ 
determine its use to predict the occurrence of a state oi 
^ conomni cation apprehension showed that expected success in ' 

accom^lisni^^ an interaction goal and Q';icpected self-image maintenance 
* w6re both signif icant predictors of anxiety. (HOD) 
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'As communication ^theorists are. caught up in the rising tide of ^ ^ ^ 

. ■ ' L . : 

<?ognitivisra there is* increasing concern with the nature of , the* mental 
processes which give rise to communicative behaviors (Craig, 1979; Milley, 
1969; 1976; Planalp & Hewes, in press). Nowhere is this trend more welconl^^ 
than in the area of anxious .and fearful reactions to communicative inter- 
.changes. Recently .theftr is ts have come to address issues of communication 



anxiety in terms pf leaiming processes • (e.g. , Daly ^ Friedrick, 1978; McCroskey 
197,7; 1981; see also Kelly-, 1982,), expectation formation {e.§'.\ 5laser,> . 



1981; McCrdskey,V198,i) , apd out<;x3me ^valuation (e.4., McCroskey 5t Richmond, 



ere 



L977; Phililps, 1?77';< Phillips A '^okoloff , 1979).' Hdwe^er-, as of.yet'ch 
, » » . • ^ , ' - » * * ^ - V - . r 

t ♦ ^ _ - - • . 

,is little indication of 't;he -^sp.eCific. nature ©f these cognitive 'processes otf 

; ' ^ ^ X- ' ' . " ' ' ' * ■ ^ . , ' ; \ 

->(>f ;tiie,ir posi!lipn in a geaej^ai'moJel' of psychological, funct ions . 
present effort repre^6nts an attempvt. to further the development ot cdgnitive 
^proaches to' cojnmunicat ion apprehension by ^presenting an initial model of 
the refle'^ant mental processes'. . ' *. ' 

. * " Character ist fcs of the Apprehensive Individual :^ ' 

In ordeif to inform our theorizing"" ab'out the'natur^* *of the cognitive 
processes which lead to a state of fear of anx^.ety in a cpi]?municat ive " 
'situation w^ need first .to inquire after the characteristics of such 
apprehensive individuals. ^ Perusal of the relevant literature reveal's a ' 
nuT^ber of characteristics which provide an invfe^luabie clue to the nature 

of the cognitive processes which lead td a state of apprehension. The most 

. \ . ' • ^ • , ' * ^ ' 

obvious characteristics are, of course, the withdrawal, fearful, and ^ 

anxious react.j,bns to communication situations (McCr*bskey, ^1970;' Philips, 

;19687. Thus, any -model of communication ^preheision must eventually yf-,. \ 

account for these responses. Beyohci these respon^es> are other . character- . • 

istips which have been suggesteci. by a number of autfiors, among these are: 



<1) perceptiorvs qi low personal, competency^, (2)* an inability^ to identify 
approprltate social b^shaviors and (3)' anticipation of negative outcomes to 
interactioti. * ' . - 

Perceptions of ^ Low Personal C^ompetegcy , A number of authors have i 



'reported empiricaJ^or concep'tual^ r^at ionships between Communication 
^risio 



1 empirica^Lor cone ^ . _^ 

1 * ^ iC " ' 

Apprehension, or related constructs, and a generalized perception pf a \ 

(. \ ^ \ 

lack of per'sonal competency. ,^ Se^lf -esteew has been, found, .t o be ^significantly 
correlated wlfli^.Conmiunicati'Orf- Ap^rehensiofi in sev^ra]^ cases (Lustig, ''IS/*^; 
MtCroskey, ^Tlaly , Richmond & Falc ione , 'i.977 ; Snavely, Merker ,-3eGkei; & Book, 
^1976). In^ addition, Coinmunicatipn Appr'eh^nsi.oii has been, linked to ^n \^ \ 
external cqntrbl^iriei^tatiori .and a lack >(ff confidence -^cCroskey, Daly & 



Sorenspn.,- 1976) Simi-l'krly, Ph;ilrlips and Metvzger (1973) report, that \ 



i 



Reticent individuals perceive others to be more skiJ.lful at VommunicatLon 
than fhms elves . This point is support^ by fincSbngs of signific"ant ^. 
empirical relationships between measutes of ftetdcence ands low self- * 
evaluations (Rosenfeld & Flax' 1976). ^% ^ 

Perceptions of low perso'hal competency hs^e fflso been linked to a! 



number of otherAConstructs which are conceptually and empirically related 



lication i 



to coiiununicati/>n apprehension.' For, example, Zim5ar<io (.Vill) has^sug- *' 
gest^d that shyness is related 'to self-esteem. PrerfisposiOions T-&w4rd , 
Verbal Behavior, wKich is in part an assessment of an individuals peif- 
ceptions of his/her^ frequency and duration^ of communication, has been 
show^i to be- correlated with self-esteem and a sense of power lessness 



(Mortensen '& Arntson, 19(74; 'Mortensen , Arntson & Lustig, 1977). finally. 
Unwillingness to Communicate, which represents "a chronic tendency* to 
avoid and/or de3^alB^'n51farr'^mmunic^ (Burgoon, 1976,' 6t)) is con^ 




{ptTTaily linked to low self-^^steem and anomie and ali^nat^ion (Surgoon ^' 
.Burgooa,, 1974; Burgoon, 1976). _ / '"^ 



, 3 



Inab iJ.it y eo Identify A,ppropriate Social Behavior ; A number of * 
authors have suggested 'that those individuals prone to experience anxious 
reactions' in social situations are oftea unable to identify , appropriate 
^oial behaviors. Indeed, Ret^ence is seen as primarily due to a lack * 
of-conpnunication skills (Kelly,, 1982)'. Phillips and Metzger (1973) 
emphasise that Reticent indi^iiduals oft^n exHibi^ indecisiveness which 

■W V # , 

appeafs'to result from uncertainty 6onoe,j:ning their social obligations: 

Indecisiveness appears to result, in *Eaost cases, either ^ 
♦ from not being aware of what the ^communication require- ^ 

' ^* gients* are- i» a giveil situation, or from- understanding 

• the requirements b^t not- kji owing what b'ehavior is needed, 
/ at -a" given time, arid place (pv 225) . . We ^suggest that . 

there appears to be a* problem of percsptioft -of self ^ 
related to many situations, which, combined with lack of . 
skill, makes a reticent person unaware of alternatives, 
or, if aware < of them, unable to apply them (p. 2,27). i 

SiIltilarly^ a skills deficit has been proposed to account for anxious 

^ ' . - . • 

'reactions to heter:os^xual-social. anxiety (Curran, 1977) as well as Communi- 



cation Apprehension (Daly & Friedrich, 1978; Glaser, 1981). 



— An^-ci-pat4on— o f N e^at4ve— 'Qu t c pm e s to Communicat ion . Finally, com- 

municat ion .apprehension appears' to i?e rflated tp the anticipation of 
negative^ outicomes to cpmmunicat ive 'interchanges . McCroskey (1981) has 
.recently pro^losed a le/arne'd helples^sness approach to State Communication 
Apprehension. On this view the arousal of ft state of fear or anxiety i^ 
seen to^ occur as the result^ofM^iegat ive expectations concerning -tommuni- 
cat ive ' outcomes* Such an approach is in keeping with McCroskey and 
R'ichmond's (1977 ) ^4arLier hypothesis t!iat^igh Communicat ion"/ Apprehensives 



perceive that th^y engage in 'less self <-disclosur^ because they wish- to 
prevent others from f\5rming negative' ikpr ess ions of them. Further, a 



num 



ber of other authors have suggested t^t expectations ^of-^^adverse ^on 
sequences and /bar cept ions of insufficient abilities will lead* co anxiou 

- A. •■ - '\' ' 

reactions (^Oti!^, 1977; Giffin & Gilham,, 197 1^ Glaser,' 1981). Ffnilly, 



ous * 



..ERIC , 



5 



the expectation ~of negative outcomes. is also implied by the gains/losses 
conceptualization of Reticence (Phillips, 1977; Phillips & Metzger, -1973;'^ 
Phillip &:Sokoloff, 1979'; S^okolof f , & Phillips /l976) / ^ 

Towards _a Reconceptualizat ion of Communication Apprehension * . 
It is important* to realize that an ^und-er standing 6f communication 
appretiension cannot ' come iProm a delineation of the chaoraeterist ics of' * 
the apprel\ensive individual. ~ This understanding .can onJ.y come through 
the explication and pest of models of the processe^^^fe^ing to'coramuni- 
cation apprehension. 

* The aim of the^remainder of this pa^r is to present just such a 

. ' v 

model whiph purports ta' account for state communication apprehension. In 

•SO doing, we believe that the natxrre of trait iommunication apprehension, 
that ia, individual differences in'the ten'dency tso experiencsi communication 
anxiety,^ wiir adso be^clarif ied . 



Giy^ 't4ae 'characteristics of the reticeijt outlined above^ we wish 
0 prop*ose tSat communication apprehension is a response to a situation 



. in which th^ individual has a negative outcome expectation d^e to his/ 
her ifiability to ident^ify or engage in behaviors expected to lead t*o . 

; • . ■ ■ 

positive outcjjmes. ^'Positive outcomes," Jiere, refers to tlie accomplishment 
of interaction goa^ls^ Perceptions of 'personal communication competency ^ 
should be* expected to be related to communication apprehension "because 
they play^ a key role in the evaluation of ^joten^ial outcome success. This 
apprehensive respp^is^.is characterized by a state of anxiet;]/ and a sense 

' ^ • ' \\ ^ ^ . - • . 

^of" uncertainty, concerning appro^^riate' beh'avibr"?. For this, reason indiv.i- 
duals m^y demonstraC'e epri^ors - in speech production (Reynolds ct Paivio, 1S68; 
\Siegman & Pope', 1965)^. or avoid or withcfraw from interaction, ^ ^ 

'Support for this general proposit'ion is- tso be- found in a number of 



cognitive approacKes to anxiety and* emotion-. Particularly relevant in 
this respect is tlje theory of anxlet/ presjented by Handle'r '(Handier 197.2 ; 
197*5; Mahdler an^' t?2'tson, i'Q66) . . '\^andler 's position \is representative of 
what' Epsteih (1972) ""has termed ''response unav^iiaBility"' approaches "to 
, anxiety. 'Despit^e important differences in underlying assumptions, and 

, ' ' ^ 

theoretical constructa (see Lazarus. and Av^rill, 157Z; May, 1950), these 
approaches are similar in thdt *they each 'hold t-hat the in^ility to - 
identify situationally-relevant behaviors is a' Characteristic of anxiety. • 

Handler maizes use of ''an exteivsion of two-fa,ctor theory of 'emotion • 
(Schachrer, 1*966.; 19^*70, 1978; Schacht^r^ Singer 1962^ S^hichter^S 



:e of anxie^ 



VHieeler ; • L962) in specifying the nature of anxiety. ' BasiLc to Handler's 



position is the assumption of the existence of a hierarchyvof cOgnit,ive 

• " • ■ • . J ' ' . 

stip-uctures which are responSilfte for botfi 'perceptual processing and 
execution of behavior. ^In the *fevent that the cognitive system. is unable 



/ 



Lu an 



to handle either input 6r action requirements, Handler ^4\^s^ th^t 

• •• ' . . . ^ ' '. 

*'interruDtion'* of cognitive activity willipccwx. For\xapple, unexDecee<^ 
. * • > ' , * 

pr novel stimuli are ^ inCerr uptime because they cannot be easily accom- 

modated or assimilated by.exis^ng cognitive structiures - . ThiS interruption 

is' characteri;zed by a state of autonomic arousal and cognitfive copihg . \ 

activities.* • ' ' • . ^ , . \ ' 

these cognitive coping activities include a s'earch-fot alte^'native' 

meana* of pursuing the interrupted ■^activ:^y. According to Handler, /a ' 

gease^'of "helplessness'* will arise when the individual cannot identify * 

any "task — qj .situationally-'-relevant plans or actions" (Handier ,. 1975 , 
. * ' » * » 

p, 20Z) , In other words, helplessness is. the result of *^ an*" inability. t*d 
, identify any appropriate behavior. Handler halds that i< is t^is 'sense ' * 

of .helplessness coupled 'with^^he heightened arousal due tq, inter r^^tio^ • 

^ ' * • ^ . it ' 

which leads to the phenomenal experience of anxiety." So important /is 
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the availability of 'apprcJpria'te behavioral , responses that Mandler *claiins 
"it s^hpuld be possible to manipulate .the degree- of' negative affecC'^by 

varying the responses available to* the organism immediately following 

' ^ . * * * * • . V ^ ^ •* 1 V . ' 

the interruption" (Mandler, 1975; p. -'16^)4 

IjjL addition to interruption, ati;d helplessness, a ^hird cbnstriict 

. - • C' ' * 

employed by Mcindler- which is pertinent to the present inquiry is that of 

"hopelessness.'* While helplessness is Che result or an inability to^ 

identif*y a relevant l^ehavior in a particular situation , hopelessness 

refers to a. generalized perception of personal inability to identify 

appropriate behavioM. T^ius, hopelessness ,^hich Mandler. sees • as reiat^ed 

to self -esteem, 'may' le^d po anxiety because perception^ of a lack" of 

competence or control wi^l result in a. reduced estimate of .the likelihood 

of accomplishing the current goal. ^ 

' In conclusion, and jat the possible cost of oyer -redundancy, *we wish 

to' enrphasize that the cru(jial point is that: * 

Whenever a. search of appropriate acjiion systems indicates 
. - • • . * • 

that because of past experiences or the general jr^'.ed. 
evaluation of personal competenc e , no actions are avail - 
able that wilj^ achieve desirable ^ ends , then helpl^jftness ^ 
3^ hopelessness will result ^ These m^ans and ends nefed 

vnot "be associated WthVthe ayoidance of aversive events; 

. ^ ^ . 

they may jiast as well relate to> the unatta inability of 
des'irabl^>>5tates (Mandler, 1975, pp. 21L-212) [emphasis added] 
Additional' support for the conceptualization "o'f anxietv proposed 

4 

here comes from the cybernetic model of em&tions presented by Pribram and 
Melg^s (L^969; se^ also Simonov,' 1981).. While Mandler^s model is repre- 
sentative of traditional psyJ:hological appijoaches / that of Pribrari and 
Mei^'es is based upon, neurophysioiogical foundations,* Pribram and Melge's 



•conceive of the mind as a hierarchy of servoraechanismj? which serve to 
detect incongruities OetweeA inputs .anci 'neural structures. These sgrvo- 



mechanisms act to control discrepant in^puts .which disturb ohe equilibrium. ' • 
of the neural- system, Pribram and Melges haye*' identified twcT processes 

•>;• • . • • . 

by which an individual may regain a homedstatic state -after encountering 
incongruous i^LP^ts. Participatory processes are those ln*wh;Lch the 
individual 'orients toward the disrupting inputs in .order to. facilitate 

restructuring of the neural structure,, thereby/ restoring equilibrium/' 

■ ^ * • • • ' / * 

Preparatory, processes , on the other hand, are thpse id* which the iritiividuai 

^acts^ to cKange or avtDid the incongruous inpu^. , - 

'^The iraport*ant point, given our. preses^ Concerns, is hpw the individual 

' \ . - I • ^ — ' ■ V • 

chooses to deal with disrupting inputi, Pribram and Melge's extend, thar^^i^ 
^this^ decision "is made via an 'assessment' process^ ill whiQh*^he individual 
considers past experiences in order to determine how best to^deal with 

0 

the. discrepant inputs. Anxd)bj>^ is seen 't 6* arise when this assessment 
process leads to the expectation tl\at 'aeither participatory nor preparatory 
processes will le;^.to a returilf^o a homeo^tat\c^stal:e. . *^ • 



In summary; Pribram and I^Telges see an^ety a's the outcome of a 



situation in which an individual perceives no means by which perceptuaJ 
control goals\nay be* accomplished. Despite the fact t.hat the theories - 
of emotion presented by Handler and by Pribram/ and Melges are representa- 
tive of two different tradition^ of inquiry they exhibit several striking 
similarities. In both cases anxiety is seen to be the result of an 
appraisal process in which the individual is unable to identify behaviors 
expected to lead to accgmplishment,, o^f his/her current goal- These » 
theories are* 'representative of a variety of formulation^ which view* ' ^ f 
expectations of outcTome success as the prime Tactor in determining" 



0 



df f ective'. oT behavioral responses (Bandura, 1977; Bandura., Adams & Beyer, 



"{ . - - 



1977; 'Carver, .1979). . . 



As a prelude to the introduction of the ^odel of connnun'icat ion 



apprehensioYi developed hej^e wish to present a mbre general model of /• * 
• * ^ • 

C,he cognitive processes assumed' tpj underlie the production of all com- 

\ • . . ^ ' ^ 
* 3 / ^ . , , , ^ 

muiiiCative behavior. Tfiis ^general model o'f the Cognitive output system^ 

' ^ ' ^ / ^* . ^ • ■ ^ \ . \ 

pr^oyides a framework for the model of comiilunicatj.on apprehension and- 

allow^rus tQ cast *.<5ur w^rk within the mainstream of c^lrrQnt coWiitiye- 
theory. • * v . ^ ^ ^ n 

At the heart! (^f this model of production- is^ a distinction between 

procedural and conceptual memory (AndOTsori, 1976) . Th^ procedural store 

' \' 

is conceiX^ed* aa^ a "repository of coi^ditio^^-aption records upon which an ^ 
ind:^vidual may draw in ord&r to' ac t't efficaciously in his/her social : 
envif onment 'These condijzion-actibn records are conceived as -modular 
^entitles whicty impact upon somef limited aspect of the stream, of behavior 
(Haye3-Roth & Hayes-Roth, 1979; Rieger, 1976; Schmidt', 1975) Associated 
witiJ^'a record at any given time^ie an- act ivat'ion leyel ^Anderson , 1^976; ^. 



Collins' & Lof&us,. 1975; Hayes-Roth, 1977). - fn order to play a role . in 
output processing this activation level must exceed some thresKbld^ value 
(McCielland 6t^umelhart, 1981; Norpian, , 1981) . The activating conditions- 
for any record of pracedural knowledge are goal plus relevant^ initial 

■.r ^ \- <[:.■'. ' . 

conditions (SchmiclP, 1975), thus, ^hen a particular goal is .encountered 
the activation level of all the record* relevant t'o that goal will be 
increased. . * ^ " , . * - 

■X . * ■ ^ 

♦ f ' « 

Thid activation process is a^sujned^to occur in parallel and ^ 

' ' ^ \ * « V* 

automat ic a lly«> That is to say t^iat it does nht requite .any "con^tious" ^ 
search of the memory^ store nor does it make- sign;Lficant demanSs up'Tbn' ' 
cenfral processing capacity (Kalfneman, 1973^ Soimeide^ & SJaif friTj^, 1977'; 
Shiffri^ & Schh^der, 1977). However, at any moinSTc""a"Tals^^number of 



prdcedUral records will be active and the process of integrating these 
records does require processing capacity (Allport , 1979; Logan, 1*978). • 

The result of such integration processes is a repre'sentation . of the action 

* . . s^v • " * 

to be taken. We propose that this 'represgtitatioH' of action exists ' * 

v.. . ^ - 

simultaneously at diff erent , levels 'of abstraction. Specif ically, -we . * 
assume that an individual may arrive at a very^genei^al^ linage of an entire ' 
interaction ev^ before the interaction begins and retain this represent^- 
tj.on for -the duration of ' the interchange. During the. interaction itseif 
the\indlvi.dual wiH^continuall/ jyipdate the repr.esent/tibn of his/her 
next utterance. Finally; in keeping with this genera'l model we assume - 



that -jeople are capable .of reflecting upon these representations of .action's 
t^ be taken in ord^r to evaluate theiij according tp likelihood "of success 

±t^ accomplishing desir.md ends. Like, the integrat/ion' process,, ^ this editing 

^ ' ' ' ^ it 

process i$^ conscious and *is< assumed eto, make dongiderable demands upoh ,t 

processing capacity* • . . ' . 

, Giveil tliis brief overview of the cognitive output system let us 
' . • ' . \ - 

turn our aiCLteution to the issue of communication apprehension. The view 
of communication* apprehehsifeji taken 'here is that it is a state of anxiety 
which arises • when an^^jjndivddual is unable to identify^ behaviors which, are* 



expected to lead to the accomplishment of some interaction goal. Given 
that tchere, appe^s to be considerable support for^ this general proposition. 



ye wish to advance a speculative, y^ suggestive, model of the cognitive 
processes and variables assumed to underlie the arousal^ of communication 
apprehension. Let' us consider the significance of each of these factors 
in tprn. ; - . ♦ . v. 

^ ^ :„ - . * 

-insert. Fig* I here .* , 



Interaction Goal^s) ^ This .const-ruct* refers to perceivV- ^eftds syhidh 



an individual 'wishes, to acGomplish through 'communication with one ,cJr ' ,^ 
more, others. ' tn. othfeir wdrd^,' an individual is capable' of. givirtg a v^^rbal 
report tjfese goals.,, although', these goals may vary greatly ia their 
degree of articulation. We do not wish to deny* that there may )ye-iift^' 



conscibu*s motivations for .interaction, 'but the^e uncc5li5(Cious -goals are 

* not likely to lead to processes of ^Wlua'tioir of potenC;ial.'t>^aviors ^ * 

* which the present model assumes*. ' • - . . ' 
^ '/ ^ . ^ * A second point if that in .the fjreseirt^ context interaction goal^ 



.are reatricted only to tho$e goals' aesoQiat^d with the product ion •■of 
Y verbal 'messages . Out to'qcern *here' is with 'developing a model of oral 
commiinicatitlon apprehens.iQn — a state of anxiety -as-sdciated wifh the pTO- 
tiuctit)n of verbal messages.' It is this notion* of -oiial communication.* 

. - flk , <► - ^> 

*- apprehension, which has been 'captured ^y pfevious ^treatments ^ of the Com- 

' ' munication Appreh^ston aonstrucj^/(McCroskey , 1970, 1911^ ^978). ^ Thus , v 

/- ^ our* c5nceptlon of interaction^ goals should not- include tlte^e goals which 

. ' ,^rei not associated with the|j«:<3duction of ver^J. messages." For example, 

' ' " * . " ' ^ - ' \ " *" * 

goals sU^h as W^ntiug^ tt) , achieve *ui\der3t:an"dirig aye oriented toward 

- * -reception cather than oducfic^ I^eeless (Scott ^t" Wheeless , J.977 ;* 

^ • Whee^ess; 1975) '^has disting^ifel^ed^rece'lver apprehensiou^ fr(jm Communica- 



\ 



\ ( 



Dion Apprehens^-on in identifying' receiver appreh^sion as **tt\e /iagree ^ ? 

to w hie 1^ individuals are fearfi^l about 'm'isinteifpreting, inadequately 

processing,, and /of bei^trg^ unable tb'a<ljust psychologically 'to messages'* 
^ \ - . • • . . - ' ^ ' • / 

, (Sc6tt & Wheeless, 1977, p. 248). We ean speculate tthat because -receiver 

** * 

apprehension is related tp negative outcome expectations a njodfel similar'^ 

to that developed^ could be developed for receiver apprehension. 

As currently defined, i|iteractiqn goals may includ*e such objectives ; 

^s persuading someone to comply ^wij^h^our wisjies/ to int^orm another, to 
• # \ / • ... 

/ 



' • - . . .11 

make oneself undersS^od, or tc5 engender favorable interpersqnal perceptions 

' * . / ' ^ 

or affect on the part of the d|'her. , Notice that each of these goals is 

eonc;emed with cognitive or behavioral responses by the co-interacta^ , ^ 

however, any^ interaction goal about which t;here is some degree of uncertainty 

of fulfillment c'ould lead to a state of communication apprehension. 

This emphasis on perceived interaction goals allows us to make a*^ 

conceptual distinction between withdrawal associated with ofommunicat ion 

\ j- - ■ ^ - ] . • 

apprejften^JLon. and witi)drawal from interaction du^ to other factors. We 

can distinguish communication apprehension from the case in which an 

individual is silent because s/^e has no interaction goals, or the 

situation in whifch remaining silent aids in the accomplishment of some 

interaction goal. ♦ ^ 

Onset .'of* Planfui Activity The presetft modef assum'es that a state of 
^ ^ . . . ■ 

communication apprehensioTj^arises as a result tff an liability to identify 
communication^Jfeehaviors expected to lead to realization of the ^interaction 
^oal* We hold thati this identification process is a""co^ciou^, planfuL 
activity involving generation and evaluation of potential communicative 
b6havi|5rs.' Of course, commiinication often proceeds fair.ly automatically 
with little conscious planning, .'(Langer, Blank & Chanowitz , 1978). < Thu^ 



an adequate model must lnd^iC;^^S) when such planfui activity will arise. 
We believe^ that the generatioh-evaiuatiori process is invoked when thexe 
is doubt about the achievement of , interaction §oals such tha^ 'scripted or 
automatic communicative behavior is-fnot expected tq lead to successful 
outcomes.. We 'would expect that novel communicative situations, ^Siituations 
in which'the interaction goal is seen aa^dif f icult to .accomplish, or 
situations in which .the individual recalls similar past^ experiences which 
resulted in failure as tl^se which would give jise to planfui activities 
of, generation andt evaluation (Nor:jian-& Shallice, •19&0). 



, • ' . • 12 . 

( 

Generation of Potential Behaviors This' particular stage of the 
assessments process involv.es the f drmulation ok behaviors an3\ behavioral 
strategies for accomplishing the interaction gpal." In terms of the 
general model developed above this generation process invblves the 



activation and integrat*ion of elements of the. procedural store. Further 
the representation of these potential behaviors Ima^ be quite vague, as in 
the case of anticipating an interaction which has not yet begun. The numbe 
of potential behaviors generated at this stage may vary^s a function of dn 
individual's lev^l of communicative comptence or range of past comrauni- ♦ 
cation experience • That is, those individuals with limited commurt^^at ion . 



skilALs or experience may be able to generate few potentia\ beha\wi,ors. 
A related point, suggested by MaAdler ' (1975 , p\^21i)), ±i that the low 



f 

\\ 



self-esteem individual will search fot f ewei5^1ternj^t j.ve behavioral 
strategies. 

The ability to generate a range of potential behaviors is ^portant 
because d Isrrge number of alternatives increases the chances of arriving 
at a behavior whiph is expect^ to lead to a successful outcome. In 
other wor^is", the ch^ce of arriving at an expectation of goal acccmplish- 
ment is incj^ease^d as the number of alternatives under consideration is^ 



increased. Conversely, communication apprehension^ should be related to 
Che inability to identify a large number of potential behaviors^ Thus, 



l^hillips and Metzger'? (1973) repor^ that reticent individuals are un- , 
aware of communication alternatives is to be expected. Finally, in the, 
extreme case in which the^ individual identifies no potential behaviors, 
avoidance of communication must necessarily" occur,* and according to the ' 
presentpjnodel, anxiety will also arise. 

Svaluat.ion of, Potential Behaviors - ^ potential behavior, or ^ 

behavioral strategy, has. been generated it must be evaluated with -respect 



. ■ • 1l ' • . 

toMtis ^ficacy and feasibility. This , evaluation process corresponds to 
the editing function proposed in the g(^eral model of production. In ^tihis 
stage the individual attempts to determine whether a given behavior or 
strafHgy is ^possible in that situation and *whfether i^t would lead to ac- 
cpmplishment of the interaction goal* Such an assessment process is at 
the heart of the models of anxiety examined -above. »• . * 

In perfoming this assessment process the individual may opnsider 
a number of factors, the most important of which may be the person's own 
perceptions of his/her communication competency. These perceptions of- 
coramjiiiicative competency are assumed to result from past experiences and 
^'Iso to be *situationally ^pfecific, although ther^ are probably individual 
differences in the degree to wh^h situations are distinguished (Mis.chel, 
1973). • -Thus, some people may have only a very gener^'alized perc^^ion pf"" 
themselves as poor communicators' while otfifers .see themselves as>itr?*\ 
effective only in public speaking situations. ' This .'perception of personal 
communicative competence is assutned to be related to, but not isomorphic 

^ • '.^ ■ ,■ 'v ' 

with, the more general notion of self-esteem. Perceptions of personal 

communicative tompetence'may corist^.tut^ elements of g-lobal self-esteem. • 

However, the degjree 'to which such p^erbeptiogs^ .ase^^salient probably .varies 

between individuals, such t:;hafc *1cjor .soine individualsv perceptions of personal 
. ' ' ^ ' I ^ ' ♦ ' 

communicative' coippetetice are ndt re.levant (Bem & Allen, 1974). 



. Above it was not ed'Tii^ jjercept ions of low -personal competency 



-m±ght."redute - the number of behaviors identified in tjie generation *pro- 
cess; perceptions of low communicative competency will also influence the 
evaluation" process in that individuals who see* themselves as ppotr com- 
mujnicators are less likely to judge potential behaviors as feasible for 
them, .atld are ^Iso less" ifl^ly to expect positive outcomes to' their 



communidativt^eff orts. Perceptions low communication" competence should 
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thus be related to negative outcome expectations and , the resultant com- 
munication apprel!knsion In support of this point Cl^rk and Arkowitz 
(1975) found that socially anxious individuals had no observable 'skill 
deficit ^et they did have low ppr-ceptions of their x)wn social •abilities. 
Further, because perceptions of communication competence ^are ^assumed to 
be related to self-esteem, we are in a position to account for the pre- • 
v^susly noted relationship .between self-esteem and communication appre- 
hension by recourse to our outcome expectancy model. - * • ^ 

In addition to perceptions of personal communication competences 
there are a number of other factors which an individual .may consider in 



determining the efficacy and feasibility of potential behaviors; these 
include: ^(1) perceived situational 1:dnstraints on behavior, (2) the 
perceived nature of the other (s), and (3) the nature of the interaction 
.goal itself. 

Situational constifaints play a role in the assessment process ^ 
use they serve to limit -the range or potential behaviors, and thereby 
to reduce the probability of arriving at an expectation of a successful 
outcome. In (^t her words, I may be able to identify a^.be^iavior which I 
believe wi^ll be ; efficacious but the nature of the situation makes that 
^particular behavior inappropriate. * 

The perceived nature of one's co-interactants is taken hereto refer 

to their perceived propensity to demonstrate, the cognitive or behaVioral 

responses consistent with one's goals*. For exampl^if my interaction 

goals are to persuade another and also to engender .positive affect on the 

part of that other, then the perception* of that other as non-compliant or 

5> ^ ^ ^ ' 

as acrimonious will probably lead to. negative outcome expectationsr. 

^ Similarly, the nature of the interaction goal itself may be an 
important factor in the assessment process. Goals 'which are perceived* 



to be^very (iifficutt to ac'kieve (e,^,^ persuading .a^tranger to, lend money) ' 
will likely lead to negative outcome expectations more often than less 
difficult interact iOfi ^'pal^ (e.gf., persuading another'to pass the Salt).* 

Before concluding this ^discussion of the generation-e^^aluation process 
a caveat, is in order/ It 'should be noted here that we have only specified 
a set pf factorg which logically might be considered in the assessment of 
potential behaviors; .if tKe assumptions ahd reasoning here are correct, ^ 
thet^. experimental manipulation -06 these factors should produce significant 
eff ects, for^ an^ aggregate of* subjects* However, it is- unlikely that 'any 
individual wilJ,lr;onsider each of these factors during tne generation- 
evaluat ton^x ^oc e^. Indeed,, we suspect ^that the initial stag&s of the 
generation-evaluation process will inyoiv£ reobursfe to episodic memory 
(Tulving, 1^72) su'ch that the individual will seek to.detetmine whether 
s/h^ has had any similar past experiences and what the outcomes of those 
experiences Were. Such a procedure is sim'ilar to the decision-making' 
prdcess suggested by Abelson (197 6). Rather than considering one^^r more 
of the iogical.^f actors/ developed above, these factors may 's"ervV*/po define 
similar past experiences. Thus, two^situat*io;ijs^in wh4.ch I have the same 
intera<ftion goal with th*^ same co-interactant would ^be highly similair, 
vand r^fecall of t^^fjj?»t would be very usefi^l in the generation-evaluation^ 
M^ocess associated with the second. If a search of episodic mei&ory fails 
CO produce a "behavior expected to lead to a positive outcome then an 

f 

iadividua^ m^yNijesort to a generation-evaluation process in which one 
*or more 'of the factors listed above are explicitly considered. 

Termination of the Generation-Eva luat ion i^Protess . As can be seen 
Figure ,1, an individual may- continue to cycle through the "Generation of 
'Potential Behaviprs" and "Evalua-fion of Potential Behavior" stkges of the 
oodfil-^ This simply -amounts to identifying' a behavior, evalua'ting it with 
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respect to its expected outcome ^trd then [repeating the process for another 
behavior or behaviors. ' • W ^ 

*....-. 

This generation-evaluation loo^ maylbe terminated by^ any of .several 

events. \First, the identification of a behavior or behavioral strategy ' 

•which isfc- expected to lead to goal accomplishment will cause a cessation 

, »>■ 
5^ of the generation-evaluation' proems and subsequent engagement in t-hat 

behavior. A second possibility is that an individual's interaction goals *^ 

may be changed by situational factors or, that other interaction goals , 

become pr#-eminent. As an example, consider the case in which an ' 

individual vacillates over whether to make appoint for so long that the 

^ point is no longer relevant. . ^ * ^ 

The final two termination ev'^ots are most interesting given our 

preset ^oucems beqause, eithem of these will result in a state of* ^anxiety^ 

■ First, it .is possible that\-an individual will exhaust his/her p9tential 
behaviors before s/he has ^identified -a behavior expected to lead .to a * 

positive outcome • A final no&sibility il^that t^me constraints may ' 

• ' - ' ■ t '\ V . 4 ' 

•necessitate cessation of the generation-evaluation loop; in other words, 

tlie individual mayj^ forced to behave before s/he has identifiad an 
appropriate behavior. ^ * . ^ ' > * * 

Again, we wish to emphasize that the purpose of the assessment pro- 
cess is to~identify efficacious and feasible goal-directed behaviors. If 
• •» ♦ ♦ ' 

a behavior is '^eifpecteci to lead to accomplishment of the interaction goal, 

then tlje individual will engage in that behavior. Anxiety will arise in 

tho3e situations in which the individual is unable to identify a behavdor 

expected to lead to a successful outcome. < , ^ W 

<3 - ' * , . • - 

Necessity of -Interaction Goals In those cases in which a is'tate of 
* \ — ' 

commuii'ication apprehension has developed an individual* may either with-r 
draw or attempt to communicate despite his/her anxiety; thus, any model, 



Is 



.which 3eeks to account for the behavior of thfe reticent individual must ^ 

eventually deal with this issue. ^ The position to be taken here is that 

the necessity, or Vrgepcy, of the interaction goal will determicid whether 

^avoidanqe occurs. In some situations the nature of th6 interaction goal 

is such that the individual is f orced .1:o communicate. For. an example 

one need only consider t*he case of the person who must fulfill the re- 

quirements of his/her public speaking course. In such a case the^indivi- 

dual is' forced to engage in'behavior which' i^ not expected to be 

successful^ a -situation which may further heighten his/her anxiety. 

Monitoring of Progress Toward the Interaction Goal A final 
' ff^ ■ 7-^ ) ^ c 

element in the proposed model represents an attempt to capture the 
dynamic nature of human interaction and of the cognitive processes in- 
volved. The elements of the model reviewed to this point are pre- 

y ■• ■ 

intecaTCtioha-l in that they^are assxjmed to occur primarily before the 
indjtiation of verbal output. However, it^ is' also the cas^ that as ^they, 
act in pursuit of their interaction goals peopi^e will receive and process 
feedback about the effectiveness of their behavi^i;. It is possible that 
^a behavioral strategy initially ex|>ected tp le^d to goal attainment will 
be re-appraised as the interaction continues. Conver.sely, a behavior 
'which is not expected t« lead to a successftil outcome may actually* do "^o, 
Resulting in a., diminution o^ anxiety. ^ ^ ^ 

As can be seen* in Figure 1, the\ "Monitoring of Progress Toward 
Gq^Is" may feed back' into any of tft^ee different stages of the model. 
An individual may monitor responses on the^parc of the co,-in]:eracCanc In 
order to det6mine whether the interaction goals have been reached and 

also to stimulate --fc'he generatj^on aad* ^evaluation of , subsequent behaviors. 

^'^^ *' " * . ^ ' ' ^ 

^ An interesting point iS^fthat perceptions of progress toward the 

' ' : ^ • ^ ' ^ ^ ' > 

interaction goal are subject to aistortion by outcome expectations. 
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Handler (1975, p. 210) hypothesi2ies that low self-esteem individuals are 

most sensitive, to any signal of failure. Thus, perceptions of low com- 

i ^ ♦ ' • ** * * 

mvnficat.iVe .competence or .expectations of negative outcomes may bias the 

S • , . / ' - ' ^ ^ 

monitor ing^process toward an interpretation of failure. « , - 

^ * , ^ ^ Initial Investigation » ' 

, Predictions . In an 'initial test of the model presented here we 

A 

afetempteci to ascerta*in whether the propositions of the mod^i might be 

, • X ■ . 

used to predict t;he occurrence of a state of, communication' apprehension. 

More specifically, we expected that a subject's rating of likelihood qf 
• . ■ > 

"success^Ln accomplishing an interaction goal would be a< significant pre- 

S ; 8 . , 

dictor of anxiety experienced in pursuit of that goal. In addition, ^ 
following a| subjectively expected utility formulation (Edward's,. 1954) we 
also hypothesized that the multiplicative product of expected success 
and goal importance, or neoessity^ would 'be a significant predi'&tor of 
anxiety. Further, because we assume that goals of self-image inan'agQ;|ftftt 
cha-ijacterize all interactions (McCall and ^ Simmons, 1978), people's - 
expectations for engendering a positive percept ron of themselves in 
otjhers shoul'd also be'related to anxious reactions. Finally, the model 
presented here is taken to be a general representation of the processes 
leading to a state of anxiety.* For this reason it was expected tliat the 
ability ^to predict'''an:^ibus reactions would not dif£er between sexed or 
across experimental conditions. 

^ Subj ects . Xhirty-f ive male an^ twenty-niue female undergraduates ' 
participated in th^ experiment and received extra *credit in a group 
discussioij class for their participation* Males and females separately 
were randomly assigned to^the two. Experimental conditions. . - ^ 

Btocedure . Oie week prior to tlie experiment subj ects,* were admin- 



4 



ist^ed' an "issue inyentory" during tliett* group discussion class wl>it{h 



- ^ 



described existing or propo&'ed legifi-lation' on four .issu'es pf- importance • 

to undergraduate -Students. For each isstlte, subjectSiS wj^^' aksed to 

' * ^ " * ' ^ w ^ • 

respond on a 7 -point bi-polar scale, indicating thei;r degree of 'agreement 

with tLhe legislation. After completing the issue inventory, they signed ' 
y ^ . • . ^ ' ' 

up for the experimental session and' were told to report to th&i designated 

.{ « . ' ' . ^ . 

lacaFion at'the assigne^itime. ' ^ • ^ ' , ' ' * 



.ook ; 



Upon arriving *f or the e^pefiimfentalsession , ^n experimenter t.( 

•fe^ie subject to a small ro6m ^and.-obt^in^d wripcen ,'con^ent> t^ continue the 

^ experimental procedure. At this point ,^ subjects were t;old that they had 
> • ^ . , ..^ , ' • . ^ ' ' ^ . ^ 

already earned tjie extra cr:edit for participating and could withdraw^ 

. ^-^ 

ttie'ir participation at any tinie without penalty. Subjects were then ^ ' ' y 

Eadcen to another room and ^seated at a tab/le. ^ They were given *'inst ructions 

: ¥ ' ^ ■ • . . . 

>about tlie experiment, fr,om a Cape recording. The initial instructions " 



e5:pl\iined that\c 



duringXhe experiment, the subject's heart rate would, pe" 



^ moYiitored. A 2 1/2-miMt 



moYiitored. A 2 1/2-mi Mte base^ level heart rate measure was taken aC^iP*-' 
Ijl^^this time, fhe experimenter attached ^•finger clip^to t?ie. middle finger"" 

of the subject's non-wr.iting hand .and proc^eded^ to record the heart .-^ate?^ • ^ 
every 15 seconds throughout the.^ast 1 1/2 minutes ox the bSce-l^ve'L' / , 
period. Thg heart* race monitor was turned so that subjects tould aot . *♦ 
; * view, their measured j^ulse^or receive .other feedback of their physioT,. ' 

• • •- -. , ) ■ . /■■ .■ ^ . . . -'^i 

logical responses/ The subject was told not to -move, the hand. £15.010. which 



the heart rate measures were being taken. ' ' • • ^tj^*^*.. - - v ' 

After this period, the^^^^taped^iastructions reminded tlie .si;|J)ject ' of < ^ 
thec^^ue inventory that had been filled- out a week earlier* * Subjects 
veye cx^rre'ctly told which ^issue that 'they^ f^lt most strongly^ a.bout 



(This was^ the .iss\ie tnat tffe subject had rated most extrem*^fflj^tr*either 
direction the 7-goirft:. scale*, ) At this point ,' subj ects werfe 'tQjL^,?w^ 



of tVo things depending upon their a^sxgnraent, to either the agreement 
condition* *or the "debate** condition. ' ^^^e '*agraement'^ condition, they 
told that th^ ptirpose of the experiiti^^v^^^$j,to investi^te verbal, 
erbal and physiological correlates .of^ c(^ve4jgatidn«o of agreement. 
^Siihjects in this ctonddtioqt were told that /the"extxepim^nt;ers\had selected 



were 
non-ver 



another person from theii group discussion class *whQ h^d'^^assumedT '**t;he 

same ^gosifciotr>as yours," on the select/ed, issue. •^In ad<iifcroi;i,* the^ were 

told that .this, other person was waiting in'anotKei; rooin*iij|f* would be 

brougln:' in .to* join them momentarily and that t^eir task la ^the experiment 

was to simply discuss fch^ selected issue • . , ^ 

r Subjects were then given^ a ciypy of an issufe anventorv, ostensibly 

filled- out b^r the'other person , .which-confirm^d "what -tliVsubject had just 

been tol(f about* the other's positioii^on ,the selected ^is^e.. They were - 

told to study the inventory . for three minuteS and think about wfiat they' 

ttrould *say in th*eir conversation. During this three-minrfte. .pre|Daration , 

pferiod, the experimen^iler again re?oi;ded hea^^t r it every 13 seconds. In 

both the "'^'agreement" and "debate" conditions, the *f ictitious inventory 

was signed with a name of a person of the same sex as the*subject. In 

-ord-er -to enhance »the subj*ect*s belief .tii^t someon'e would join.tfiem for 

a conversation, ^tt* emp^y^chair was placed on the opposite side of dh^ 

table and an identicl^heart rate finger clip was obtrjisively placed on 

the table and appeared to be connected to the heart ra^i'^monitor . 

^ ^ Those^ su-bj ecjB i^^^he /'debate" condition were, toi^ that "argumenta-^ 

t'ive activity**' was' the focus of t.he study. In addition ,^ these subjects^- 

were told* that the other •person *nad been sele^cted from ahother^»campus 

- . ' ■ «^ 

group outside the^group discussion class and had assumed the position 
opposite to their own on the selected issue. The t;ask assigned to sub- 
jects JLn the "debate" -Condit'ion was to "persuade ^ the ^other persdh to -adopt 



y.our position" on the selectecf issues^ * * 

^ Following the three-minui€ preparation period, the taped instructions 
informed the subject tjiat there were a few forms to be filled out while 
the experimenter was going to get th4 other person. The experimenter 
gave the subject t^ese forms, disconnected the heart rate clip and. left ^ 
the room. Up9n returning to the room aft-er the forms had been completed, 
'the experimenter told the subject that the experiment was over and obtained 
the .subject's written pledge to refr»a|ja from discussing the""' experiment 



until the final data had been collected. 

Apparatus . Heart-4::4te was measured with a Whittak^r P420 Pjilse 
Watch via. a finger clip. The machine has a meter whig^, at any instant, 
iadicates the heart rate in beats per miivite. 

j^pendent Measures > The **s|:'at^" .portion of the State-Trait Anxiety 

Inventory (STAI) (Spielberg^r , Gorusch & Lushene, 1970) was administered 

to assess how^ahxioua subjects were just prior to their "conversation." 

Heart rate "during the preparation period served as another dependent 

measure of anxiety and base-level heart' rate wa§ used a covariate. 

The two heart rate measures were^alculated by averaging^^er the* heart. 
' <^ . ■ - 

rates.^ duping the two respective periods. ^ ' 

Independent Measures. Thr^e separate measures were obtained on 7- 
point bi-^olar scales i^icating: (1) the subj'ect's degree of expectation 
for successfully^ accomplishing the goat^n' the int.eraction , <2).how 

important the interaction goal^was to the subject, and (3) tjf^e kind of 

>- I>v . • - ] •.'-> " i 
self-image (high vsJ low) that the subject expected to project during the ^ 

upcoming "conversation," " * ^!%:* ) ■ * * 2 * . 



Results 

J\Because SUs^the difficulty *of the interaction go^,^v>e expected sub- 
jects in the-debate condition to*experienc^ mote anx5>ty than subjects in 
the agreement condition. In-order to determine if this was the case. 

. ■ ' \ ■ . r 

mean r.atings^of state a\xxiety^ and mean heart rate change scores (the 
*^ * 

difference' between baseline Jiearj: rate and ^preparation period heart rate) 
i'* *^ ' , ^ • ^ - 

were' compared ^ing t-tests. State anxiety was higl^er in the debate 
^^^cgjjidl^lon- (X=42.5) than in the agreement .condition (X=39.2)^ Xikewise, 
heart rate change was greater in the debate condition (X=6.j() than in ^ 
the agreement condition (X^4.6), Wbile these d±f:Q4rences were' in thS" 

• J ^ ' , ' ^ ' . ■ ' 

direction of our e!?pectations, ^ they faileld'to aphieve the conventional^ 
level of significance [state anxiety: t=-1.29, 10; he^rt rate 

change: t=-1.47, £<.07], ^ ' \, - ' 



A step-up multiple-regression procedure was^raployed in which state- 
anxie^y^^d preparation perJo<i heart rate were sejfarately regres*sed upon 
the predictor variables in the following order: ^a) successful goal 
accomplishment, b) expecteci self-image projection, c) iraportartte of inter- 
action goal, and d) the ^au-ltiplicati'^ interasCtion between "^successful 
goal adpompliahment 'and importance of the int^g^action goal. In the heart 
rate analysis, the baseClevel heart rate wasJientereql as' tlie first term in 
the uegression analogue to analysis of covariance (Cohen & fahen, 1975; 
pp.. 345-348).^ , Table 1 shows Jihe cofrelationa among* the preciictot variables. 

0 J ^ " ' 

^ table' 1 ABOUT HTERE v " " 

...X ■ " 

Before-^he^ analyses were unde^aken on all subjects (N=64) , 
# 

separate analyse^i weire (Conducted to determine if sex or ♦experimental 
condition significantly improved prediction of- the depe^ent vaj^bles. 
Sex and Condition .were duirany-coded and /'in. separate analyses, each term 



V ■ , . - . ' 

wa^ entered into -the' regression equation and followed by all orthe inter- 

\ ■ • 

action terms between the" dummy variable anJl'the predictor variables 

already in the equaciLon,. These analyses revealed that neither sex nor 

condition accounted, for a signifi^^ant proportion of ^variance in either * 

' * . ^ • 0 

of the •two dependent variables/ Hence, all>sHl3jects were included in 
the regressions of interest. • 

. table 2 shows the results of the regression^ analysis f ^ state- 
anxiety. The entire model accounts for 31% 6t the variance i?*the 
dependent variable. Three of t;he four terms in the model are significant 

' Q 

predictors at the .05 level. The "F" values associated with- each, terra 
areas follows: (1) Success ( F(l, 62)=11. 36 , £<.005] j (2)- Self-image 
.[F(1,61)=A:.89, £<.05],(3) Importai^ce ^(1,60=4.12, £<r.05], and- (4) . ;. 
Success X Importance [£(1, 59)=3 . 73-, £<,06]. 



^'^ * . . r • TABLE 2 ABOirr HERE 

A similar analysis using preparation period heart racers a depen- 
dent measure and the baseline heart rate is a covariate, yielded one 
significai^ predictor. Th^ "important" term [£(1,59)=4. 18 , £<.(55]' 
accounted for 7% of the variance which remained after the >baseline co- 
variate and the' success and self-ijnage terms had been entered int^ th^ 
equation. _ . * 

.However , -the entire Model failed to account for ,a significant 
portion of .the variance wh'ich' re5ialned after the cbvariatp. term riS^ 
been, entered [F(4, 58)=1.26., n/s.]. * v" • — . *' . ') 

^ - Discussion 



The multiple regress iog^ analysis of the statte anxiety 'scores revealed 
Strong support for the model presented here. 4s the model led us to 



predict, expected succesi^^^^cfomplishing an iiteraction goal a^iid expected 
^self -imag*e maintenance were b<5ch significant predictors of anxiety. In-. 
additioST, the jnult>;iplicafcive product '^af, goal importance and likelihood of 



a\^complishing the ^oal was al^o a margiitally significant' predictor . 
Finally, subject sex and. experimental. C9n<^idn did jaot- iCprove the pre- 



di<ftiv& pow^r of the model. 

The results .af the analysis of ^:he^ hearf" xate data were not .indicative 
of support, for the model. Thi^j^ 



to'yife'lyVthe result of several* 



factors. First , previous res^arra^Sindicates different physiological 
response patterns to stres^fud situat;ion^^ across individuals surfih 'that 



okly someu peoVle migh^^b^ ekpelted tcT respond to such situations with 
increased heaxt^^te (EngM^9^? Further, while. 

. *. _ _^ _ phy^orojogical indicant of anxifety 



increaswTh'eart- rate 

7 



, -{Behnke &' Carl^le, '^^^^ Boi^i , ' Jsu^s & Lade^ , -igyA, Elliott ,' 1966) , ilt " 
^*is also the cass- tba^t a .afe«^age\ in he^rt T^te niay- accompany' peripds of . 



anticipation like* tM preparat^n. pirfod in the current ^tudy (Deane, 1966; 



Epstein ^ Clark, 19 /O ). /Consistent witK fihisr^phenomenon i^ the findijig 
I^t self -r^po2>ed anxiety ^cores are sigr^^icantly cprtelated ylth ^ 



f 

hear4: rate iplfeasure^ taken during the act of speaking bufi 



\% ate not 'signi^?' 

\ficantly cqjcrelajfed with the ^ame measures taken, as in the current ^tudy, 
jur^t priof jo the speech actf^^^Behnke h Car^'lile, 1971). - Our conclusion. 



then, is the failure to account f oj>n^.,,^signif icant portioa of. the ' 

^^^^^^ ^ 6 ' 

variance ^ heart rate is hot an indictmtot of the model presented here. 

# • ♦ Implidations*^ 



The focus of the' model presented here* has been up/on* those 'factors * 
which lead to a state of communication ^ap'preh^nsion, and there has been 



considerably^J^ess concern with the notion of'/'trait communication' appre- 



'\^* ^ -A ' ^ - . 2-5 

hensibn." However, previous Creatmencs of Conununicacion Apprehension have 
. _-Jpcused primarily upon a traic conceptualization (Beatty. Behnke '& McCallum, 
;??^1978; Lam-b. 1972; Lohr, Rea, Porter. & Bamberger, 1980; McCroskey. 1977; 
1978 -Nbut see McGroskey, 1981). ' • " 

As a: basis for the stated-trait distinction with, respect, to Communi- 

t ' J . 0 , 

cation Apprehension, MdCroskey (197?:) has dr.awn upon "the work' of 

Spielberger (1966). Spielberger 's^ (1972. 'p. 39) position 'is fhat:" 

» State anxiety .(A-State) may be. conceptualized as .a trans- 
itory .&npt lonal^state-oir-c5nd£t ion of the human organism ' 

varies in intensity and fluctuates over time. This . a 
condition is characterized by subjective, consciously 
_ perceived- feelings of tension and apprehension, and 
activation of "the autonomic nervous system. . : Trait 
anxiety (A-Tra^t) refers to relatively gtable individual 
differences in anxiety pronene&s, that is, to differences 
in the disposition, 'to .perceive a wide range of stimulus 
.situations as dangerous ot threatening, and in the tendency 
to respond to such threats with A-State reactions. 

^be consistent'witfi Spielberger, Trait Commuivication Apprehension 
should be,definedfas ail individual's tendency to experience State C<?mmuni- ' 
cation Apprehension. Thus; it is inappropriate to conceive of . a continuum' " 
- bounded at one^nd by Trait eommunication Apprehension and at the "other ' 
by State Communication Apprehension ■ (McCroskey , 1981; Richmond, 1978),.. 

• • ''I 

Rather-, the appropriate continuum would be. bounded 'bjj the designations. 

^ "higl^^trait communication apprehension" --and' "low trai^^ communication ' *■ • « 
.apprehension", and would' represent relative tendencies to experience a 
state of <communication apprehension; . ■ ' s %' . 

Giveh the preceeding conce-ptuaP formulation we can conceptualize ■ ' ' 
"trait ;comm!inicat ion apprehension" as the "tendency to arrive at negative' 
outcome' expectations concerning the fulfillment bf interaction goals. 
This term'-does appear t_^e useful in capturirtg the notion of ^individual . 
differenfce^ in ^typical results of the generation-evaluation process. ' 
That is; some individuals may Consistently arrive at negative outcome • 



e:H)ectations while others do so infrequently or only in a particular type 
of communication situation. A number of factors might lead to the 
experience of .anxiety in a range of situations. For example, an individual 
may have low perceptions of communicative, ability for a {lumber- of different 
si-tuations, or his/her pierception of communicative- ability ^p^^be • 
relatively, undifferentiated anSf low- Anotfier example is^the case in ' 
which a person's, atft-ributitinal processes lead him/her to see most others * * 

as-tmlikely to respond as^ de^ireA^ .. . . ^ 

' * * . .... / *r ^ . ^ . * 

'While the use of the term "trait communication apprehension" may be 

» * * • 

useful with reference to individual differences* in anxiety-proneness , we 

''should not allow^its use to^ obscure the nature of the cognitive processes 
underlying the arousal of 'a state^ of anxiety. • As we have seen, it is 
a consideration of these prqcesses ^which allows^a move toward the con- 
st rudtlon of a theory of communication apprehension - as o|>posed to a 
collection.^;of empirical generalizations- * ' - . 

A* second implicatipn ofvthe approach taken here concerns distinctions 

which ha^e been proposed am,ong. various" constructs^ such as Communication 

* - . ' ■ * % . 

^ ' #t . * ' . • • 

Apprehension^ Reticence, unwillingness to communicate; and stiyness. (Kelly , 
1982; McCfoskey, 1980; 1981; Page, 1980; Phillips, 1980).^^ These dis- 
tinctions 3:re typically predicated upon presumed, differences in causes 
of dysfunctional^ reactionfer. , However , ^- there is very little evidence con- 
cerning th,e nature of these causal relations. The present view is that • 
anxiety, lack of skills, perceptions of^lack of skills and previous ^ 

* ' • < ' • • ■ ^-"7 * 

outcomes to communication experiences ^re all. causally interrelated T 

t^)pcotigh expectations #fbr conununicative outl^^^^s . Future empirical analysis 

is ne,ede^ to furthec examine * these relations and their implications for 

\ / . . ' ' * * ^ 

subsequent cohcepJtnali^atrion . * * ^ ' ** » ' ' • 

. '# . *' / * 

♦ *» ' ' . 

^ A final point, which merits our attention is' the issue of the nature 



of, the situational factors which, give rise to communication apprehension. 
Currently it is held\^at! Communication Apprehension is evoked in a biro^d 
range of communicative sit^iations and that arousal of Communication Appres- 
hension is cbntengent upon a number of contextual variables (McCroskey, 
1977;, Richmond, 1978). Adequate prediction thus requires that we have* some 
means of assessing and catfegorialng situational variables. However, while 
it is one thing to acl^owiedge the importance of sit^iational variables, 
it is qi^ite^ anothe^ to specify the relevant attributes of the situation 
or.'to^show why those particular .variables are important. 

The view of communication apprehension presented here is that it is 
a state of anxiety which arises .when an individual is unable to identify 
^ehaviors expected to lead to accomplishment of interaction goals. Jhese 
expectations concerning outcomes ure seen to arise as a result of a ' \ \ 
cognitive evaluation' procesrs which may involva, both personality and situ- 
ational factors. * The current model thus falls within the realm of inter- 
actional approaches to human behavior which- ^mpha size the role of both 
'^uational and individual factors in determining responses (Ekehammar, 
1974; Endler, 1975; Magnusson & Endler, 1977; Pervln, 1978a). It follows,' 
then, that tfie abil;Lty to predict behavior is increased by a Consideration 
of relevant sit?uationar variables . Recognizing this, interactional 
psychologists have proposed a number of different approaches to the'develop 
ment of taxonomies of situations^ or situational dimensions (Frederiksen, 
1972; Peryin,, 1978b; Seils, 1963). The approach to be taken her^e fa^to 
^generate a logical taxonomy of sits«ati6nal attributes (Frederiksen, 1972; 
Pefvin, 1978b) which -shpuld play a significant role in the arousal of 
communication a^JprSKlnsion . . . - * , 

♦ The current emphasis .on the accomplishment of interaction goals 
allows us to specify the relevant situational dimensions as those which^^ 
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might possibly affect the attainment of such • goals ."^ The present model 
assumes that the task of the individual is to identify ^ome behavior or 
behavioral strategy which , -when enacted in the presence of ' one's oo- 
int eractant , will result in the accomplishment of some end . When viewed 
from this perspective it T:an be seen that there' are 'only*three situational 
factors which mights affect goal attainment: (1) the nature of the goal 
itself (the relative, ease with which ^.the response may be elicited), ^2), 
the perceived nature of the' co-interactant (s) '(their perdeivM tendency 
to resjiond as desired) , and (3) perceived situational constraints on 
behavior. Our contention is that th4s taxonomy of situational attributes 
is exhaustive. It should *be' possible to articulate a taxonomy of situ- 
ations by grouping situations along these 'dimensions. o- ' 



^ Conclusions \^ 



"Our purpose in this paper has been '^tS. argue the desirability of a 
cognitive approach to the, study of communication ^appBehens ion. To this 
end we have relied upon psychological approaches to anxiety in posiCUng 

. . ' - - - - .. - 

an outcome-expectancy model of communication apprehension* 

^\ Clearly there is. a wealth ^of empirical research suggested |in this^. ^ 
papier. In addition, there" are a number x>f conceptual issues yejt to be 
examined. For example, -we have not 'addressed the crucial issue of the 
degree of anxiety which an individual experienfces in a communication 
situation, although our , thinko^ at ' this point is that the degree of 
anxiety .varies as a function 'of- the necessity of interaction goals* A 
second possibility is that ^egree 'of anxiety is related to the level of 
uncertai^nty of outcome ^ucoess a'ssociated with a giyen ^oten^ial behavior. 
A second /issue which merits'" attention is that bf multiple, ifiter- 



action gofiJLs* The assumption here .has b§en that multiple interaction 
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goals are the rule gather'- than the, exception, yet' we have not considered- 
the nature '^'mtlw iS^^essment procesiL for multiple goals. ForPfexample, 

behaviforal strategy to accomplish one goal 




e or absolute necessity of such goa^ls' > 



what happens when' 
bftt^not ani 
affect the )^rocess? 

In conclihs^ion, much of this paper is speculative and must await 

^ f. 

experimental' test • ' In other parts, what may appear to the reader to be 

crucial issues o^Sfoints may ha^e been left out. Whether ^hp central 

tli^sis of this p^-per* is eventually accept.ed or found lacking, we can 
• • * \ , ^ , 

only benefit by critical review, debate, and exploratic^ of 'these points. 
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Notes ^ J ^ 



1 . ' ^ . - ' , . — 

For purposes of referential^ clarity the terms "Communication Appre- 
hension" and "Reticeuce'' .ar^ capitalized when tHey are used to refer to 
„the conceptualization offered- by jMcCroskey^ aAd Phillips respectively. 

•- * ' « 

It i^ interesting to note, that there are "response unavailability" 
'approaches to anxiety which, do nat make use of the tWo-f actor formulation 
upon which Handler's theory relies. Lazarus and Averill's* (igy'l) con-, 
fception of anxiet^r is an extens^ion pf their more general theory of emotion 
which .views emotions as "complex syndromes of loosely intertwined 'cOtaponent 
reacti^s" (Lazarus and Averill, 197,2, p. 244. See also:. Averiir, 11969 ; 
• AverillSi Opton^ ^968; Averill, Opton & ^zarus, 1969; Lazarus, 1968^5^ 
Lazarus, ftverill & Opton, 1970). \ * . -* 

More spexrif ically, Lazarus ^and Averill di>stinguish between "primary" 
and "secondary" appraisal processes^ Prdjnary appraisal involves an eval- 
uation of the relevance or Chreat which a situation holds for the individual. 
"Threat" here is conceived as a, .challenge to the integrity of cognitive 
structures responsible for perceptual processing. Primary appraisal is 
thus related to the ability of th^ individual to give meaning to perceptual 
inputs. Secondary appraisal involves "a judgement about 'the forms of 
coping av5^.ilable for mastering anticipated harm, or fqr facilitating 
'potential benefits" (Lazarus & Averill, 1972, p. 242^. For Lizarus and 
^Averill 'anxiety -is conceived as response pattern "characterized by an 
"^inabdj-ity to identify' appropriate coping behaviors due to the failure or^*^ 
inadequacy in the meaning^ analysis -of pe'rceptual inputs. 

* 3 ' ' ' 

,This general' model of the cognitive output system is developed. In 

"consiHerable detail to Greene, J.O., A cognitive' theoretical approach to 
the study of interpersonal interaction'. University of Wisconsin -Madison,' 
Communication Research Center, unpublished manuscript. The reader should ' 
also see Bock (1982); Allport (1979), and Schmidt (1975l) . • 
4 

On the issue of the relationship between communication strategies 
and communication apprehension Lustig and King (1980) ha»ve* recently re-» 
ported.no difference in strategy use by high- and low-communication - 
apprehension groups.' However, in this study subjects were provided wii:h 
the alternative strategies and were not required to generate them themselves. 
Thus, these, findings are .of little qonsequence to the discussion at hand. 

These experimental conditions 'bear no specif io relationship to the 
content of *the»model. Thdy were cfhosen simply to test our expectation that 
the p^dictive power of the model was not. situat^.on specific. 

6 . ^ . ' . 

Behnke & Carlile's (1971) correlation between self rreported anxiety 

and heart rate was .24. This was nearly identical to the correlation we 

found (r==.22) . ' ' , m 
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Correlations between Predictor Variables (N=64) 



Self-Image Importance ■ Success X Importance 



.Success 
Self-image 

« 

Importance 



,54 



,45 
,26 



.61 
•35 
'x.35 
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TABLE 2 .. 
Summary of Regression Afaalysis for State-Anxiety *(N=64) 
(F=6.6^, df=4/5$, p<:001) 





Variable 


Mult. R 




R Change 


Simple R 


Beta 


Success 


.393 


155 


.i55 


- .393 


.193 


Self -Image 


, .466 ■ 


218 


• . 063. 


- - .424 


- .274 


Impor trance 


.517 ' ■ 


268 


.050 


.017 


- . 199 ' 


Success X 
Importance 


.558 


311 


.043 


-,.480 


.571, 


* Note. 


* 

The "b" t^rm 


is not 


included 


because the' 


multi- 



colliriearity evident from /Table 1 renders this 
term uninterpretable.* 
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SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF COGNITIVE PROCESSES UNDERLYING THE AROUSAL OF 
. • COMMUNICATION APPREHENSION 
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